CHARLES DARWIN
Although Darwin could give no comfort to those who
wanted their own religious problems enlightened, they
could not deny Ms rugged honesty, his titter sincerity
and his gentle courtesy. These, after all, are not the
least virtues which religion cultivates.
When he went on board the "Beagle" at the age of
twenty-two, he was quite orthodox and found himself
heartily laughed at by several officers because he quoted
the Bible as an unanswerable authority. But as his
investigations proceeded he came to see that the Old
Testament was no more to be trusted as a book of
science than the sacred books of the Hindus. Further
reflection led him to give up his belief in the miracles
in the New Testament, at least so far as these miracles
represented a breaking of the laws of nature. A God
who would not abide by the laws he himself had made
was not worthy of worship. Darwin did not deny the
existence of God. He simply held that if there Is a
God he must be law abiding, and therefore miracles as
a divine breaking of law were not credible.
His belief in the orthodox doctrines of the church
he gave up slowly and reluctantly. In his autobiog-
raphy, written in 1876, he says that the belief in Im-
mortality and that of a First Cause still appealed to
him, although they were in the realm of mystery.
With respect to immortality, nothing shows me [so
clearly] how strong and almost instinctive a belief it is,
as the consideration of the view now held by most
physicists, namely, that the sun with all the planets will
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